I picked up a folder marked “Biology.” As I scanned the first page, I was 
again torn in several different directions emotionaly and mentaly. e le identi 
ed the place from which the extraterrestrial craft originated. It stated that 
the craft came from the planet Zeta Reticuli star system. 


Barry grabbed my biceps and said, “You’ve got to see this stuff.” 


I had that laundry list of questions I wanted to ask him about the briefings, 
but Barry’s enthusiasm was so infectious that I let him lead me to his 
workstation. Sitting about fifteen feet from his high stool was a cylinder 
about the size and shape of a household garbage can. It was pewter in color 
and both from a distance and upon closer inspection it seemed to have no 
seams, no welds, no fasteners, no sharp edges, no marks on it at al . I saw 
nothing that hinted at how it had been manufactured. It didn’t appear to 
have been cast, machined, molded, formed, or joined. 


“ This is one of the emitters,” Barry said to me. 


“What does it emit?” I asked, setting aside again the dozens and dozens of 
other questions about what I’d just read. 


“TI show you in a second,” Barry said, sounding very much like an excited 
teen wanting to show off al the components of his stereo system before 
letting the music blast away. 


On the desk surface of Barry’s workstation sat a half-sphere of the same 
color and material. It was roughly the size of a basketball and sat on a one 
inch plate, again of the same composition as the other two pieces—or so I 
surmised based on a quick look at it. 


“ This is the reactor.” 
Barry lifted the half-sphere and exposed a small tower-shaped object inside. 


It was approximately six inches tall and, as was true of everything Barry 
showed me, seemed to have been wholly formed through no process that 


Pd ever seen or read about. Sitting atop the tower was a cap—like al the 
other surfaces, it had a rounded or radius corner instead of a 90-degree 
edge. Barry retrieved a small triangle-shaped disc from a metal box and 
placed it in the top of the tower. He replaced the cap, put the half-sphere 
back on the base and stepped over to the emitter. He pushed it a few feet 
toward the reactor. 


“Watch this,” Barry said. He extended his arm toward the half-sphere but 
before his arm could reach its full extension, his hand moved back toward 
his upper body. 


He looked at me expectantly, and I felt bad that I didn’t share his 
enthusiasm in that moment. It simply looked like he just extended his arm 
as if to shake someone’s hand and then withdrew it. 


“Better yet,” Barry said, stepping to the side, “feel this.” 


I stood in front of the reactor and did as Barry had done. When my hand got 
within approximately eight or nine inches of the devices, I felt myself being 
pushed back by some unseen force. If you’ve ever had the use of two fairly 

powerful magnets and put them so that two of the poles are placed near one 
another to produce a repel ing effect, that was very much like what I felt. 


“Antigravity,” Barry said. “Can you believe it?” 


“I read about that in the briefings,” I said as I continued to test the field 
being produced. 


If that demonstration wasn’t enough, Barry next went to a drawer and 
produced a golf bal . He wagged his eyebrows at me and stood several 
yards from the bench on which the devices sat. “Heads up,” he said. He 
tossed the golf bal underhanded into the antigravity eld being produced. 

e golf bal arced as it approached the eld and then, once it entered into 
it, shot violently upward into the ceiling. 


“Holy shit,” I said. We were like two kids monkeying around while our 
parents were away. e bal had hit the acoustical tile in the suspended 
ceiling of the lab. Bits of the tile and a ne spray of dust fel and settled on 
the workstations and the oor. 


“It’s amazing,” I was stil having trouble wrapping my head around what I’d 
just read and then seen demonstrated. As before, my brain focused on 
something more concrete, more of the present. “Do you have a dustpan? A 
broom?” is was real y my rst day on the job and the last thing I wanted 
was to get in trouble for breaking something or creating a mess in the lab. 
Funny how the mind works. 


We spent the next couple of minutes with me sweeping up using a le folder 
as a broom and another as a dustpan. Barry took the half-sphere off the 
plate and removed the fuel disc. 


It was showtime again. Barry reinstal ed the fuel disc. He retrieved a candle 
from his desk drawer. He held it in the mouth of the emitter and using a 
striker, he lit the candle. At rst it burned normal y, then, as he pul ed the 
emitter closer to the reactor and, presumably, focused the gravitational 
waves, the candle stopped ickering but the light remained. 


Next he took off his watch, a classic chronometer with a second hand, and 
placed it in the emitter. e second hand stopped. 
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at doesn’t mean that the device has slowed time or created frame 
dragging,” I said. “It could just be electromagnetism affecting the watch’s 
works.” 


Barry smiled and shrugged his shoulders exaggeratedly. “Maybe so. But 
check this out.” 


He removed the watch and then rotated the emitter 90 degrees. “Look 
inside,” Barry told me. 


I did, and there, about two feet from the bottom of the emitter, I saw that a 
black dot had formed. 


“It’s bending it. No doubt about it,” I said just barely above a whisper. I was 
stunned. Anyone with a basic understanding of physics understands that 
light can be re ected or refracted, truly bending light is another matter 
entirely. We can use lenses, mirrors, prisms, and other means to change the 
direction that light is travel ing—tre ecting it or refracting it—but that 
doesn’t truly bend it. 


at black dot, the absence of light in the visible spectrum, showed that the 
light was being bent. 


e only force that can bend light is gravity. Having seen this latest of Barry’s 
demonstrations, what I’d been puzzling over seemed to have only one 
possible conclusion. e device we were working with was able to produce 
a gravitational eld. As far as I knew, as far as I'd say any terrestrial scientist 
knew, the only things that produced gravitational elds were enormously 
large objects—the Earth, for example. Here I was in a room with an emitter 
the size of a garbage can and a reactor that was smal er than a typical 
toaster oven, and the two of them worked in concert to produce a 
gravitational eld. I was in awe at this technology. 


Of course, I was dealing with a propulsion system, if I was to believe what 
Pd been told to read, that didn’t originate on Earth. e only understanding 
I had of how the phenomenon of light and gravity operated was based on 
the work of scientists here on Earth. I had been standing there in that room 
with Barry for more than an hour, and in that time, I’d been processing 
what I was witnessing, analyzing based on my knowledge of, for lack of a 
better term, Earth physics. 


at meant looking at this from both a Newtonian and Einsteinian perspective. 
Einstein’s description of gravity, which is fundamental to his theory of 
general relativity, tel s us that the effect of gravity is caused by distortions 
in space and time itself. Now, if you do something as fundamental 


as distorting space and time, and reshape it, anything that lives inside space 
and time wil be affected. at includes waves, and so, waves can be bent 
and can fol ow different paths if you change the geometric properties of the 
space they live in. Gravity can effectively bend space and time. Meaning 
that anything in its eld is also distorted and that includes light. 


is thing was producing a control able form of intense gravity. Once it was 
produced, they’d be able to do anything they wanted to do with it. It could 
push the craft or pul it. It would also produce some bizarre side effects as it 
bent light. Much like the thermal heat waves that rise up off a heated 
surface like a roadway in summer, it would distort our eld of vision. A 
desert mirage is an even better example. You could see something that is 
not even there or the inverse of that—not see something that was there. 
Once you mess with the nature of light and optics al kinds of odd things 
could happen to our perceptions. 


“It’s the missing piece,” Barry said. “If you can produce a gravitational eld 
like that, then anything’s possible.” 


“Force elds. Antigravity. Exotic propulsion. You can bend space and distort 
time.” 


ce 


e thing is so simple. No moving pieces. How the hel did they do this?” 
Barry shook his head appreciatively. 


“Elegant, real y. I just—. I real y don’t know what to say. I just have so 
many questions. Do these devices focus the eld? Do they produce their own 
arti cial gravity eld? Are they amplifying it somehow? Can that eld be 
directed or control ed?” 


“ats what we’ve been trying to gure out,” he said. 

“I mean, I get it that the reactor produces the eld somehow, but what’s real 
y got my attention is the emitter. at's got to be one of the keys, doesn’t 
it? If it were omnidirectional, I don’t see how—” 
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ey’re real y interested in how the reactor operates,” Barry went on. 
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at’s to be our primary focus. I keep hearing that over and over. at 
makes sense in a way. Start with the power source. Move in a linear fashion 
from there.” 


“But thinking linear may not work.” 


“I know,” Barry said. “But as much as I hate to approach things this way, 
we’ve got to do what they ask.” 


“I don’t want to jump too far ahead here, but as far as we humans know, the 
only thing that produces gravity is an immensely large body of mass.” I 
pointed at the cylinder and then at the reactor. “I’ve seen you move both of 
those things. at doesn’t tel me we’re dealing with a large amount of 
mass. 


Something fundamental y different from anything we know and have 
experienced is going on here.” 


Barry took a seat again on his stool. We let a silence linger for a minute or 
two.“So? What do you think?” Barry asked. 


I remained standing in front of the two devices. “Wel , rst of al , this thing 
works here, on Earth. In this atmosphere. Under al the conditions of our 
existence. at means that it operates for the most part in this physical realm 
and has to conform somehow to our understanding of our physics. Second, 
that makes no sense at al . Maybe it has to conform to some other physics. I 
mean, for it to produce a gravitational eld as we understand it, it would 
have to produce terawatts, or even more, of power. A tremendous amount 
of energy has to be produced. Al the power output possible on this planet 
focused into a smal area. Unimaginable power, real y. And the size of that 
reactor? Tiny.” 


I scratched the back of my neck and head. “How can I be standing here in 
front of this thing while it’s stil functioning? If it’s producing enough 


energy to create a gravitational eld, where’s the waste energy going? eœ 
basic laws of thermodynamics are being violated here. We should be burned 
to acrisp. No reaction is one hundred percent efficient. None. Not nuclear, 
not chemical. 


None. It’s not giving off any heat. It makes no noise. It makes no sense!” 


“I know,” Barry said. “ ese things have torn a huge hole in my 
understanding of science. A huge hole.” 


“None of this is supposed to be possible.” 
Barry pointed at the emitter and then at the reactor, “Yet there they are. 
Can you tel me that they’re not there?” 


“No. I can’t.” I paused for a few seconds. “Can you tel me how the hel this 
is possible?” 


Barry laughed again and slapped the table. “What do you mean can I tel 
you? You tel me. at’s why you’re here isn’t it?” 


At least that night made one thing clear. Yes, indeed, that was why I was 
there. 


I imagined that if I were a screenwriter or a Hol ywood director, how I'd 
have been total y disappointed by what Barry had shown me. More speci 
cal y I'd be disappointed by how little, for lack of a better term, “spectacle” 
there was to the whole demonstration that he’d produced. e reactor and 
emitter weren’t that visual y impressive at al . I knew that they were 
producing a reaction that was extraordinarily powerful, but it didn’t look 
like much at al was happening. e room didn’t shake, eye-searing beams 
of light didn’t ash from it, it didn’t produce any kind of discernible sound. I 
thought of the jet engines that I used in my vehicles, the rockets we used to 
launch and those that NASA used to launch spacecraft beyond the Earth’s 
gravitational pul . 


ose things produced a kind of sound and fury, but what Barry and I 
witnessed produced nothing but a slight visual distortion. 


If you’ve ever driven down a long stretch of highway and seen thermal heat 
waves rising from the heated pavement, then you’ve seen something similar 
to what I saw when an object was placed between the emitter and the 
reactor. e visual distortion I witnessed was milder than that, but stil very 
much like it. 


In the end, as much as I was always interested in powerful reactions, I was 
consumed by thoughts of how in the world, or in some other world, were 
these emitters and that reactor able to produce gravity? I now more clearly 
understood what our task was. is was my real “Aha!” moment. I was 
certain that the people in charge of this whole project had the same desire in 
mind that I did. We wanted to gure out how we could produce gravity in the 
same way this device did. at was the be al and end al of what we’d been 
assigned to do. In my mind, the whole alien origins of these objects, the 
whatever of their civilization, their purpose in coming to Earth, or whatever 
other far- ung questions about alien life forms and anything else, truly did 
take a distant backseat to the notion of how anyone could produce a force 
that was as fundamental y essential and powerful as gravity. 


In a way, I was like a caveman who’d seen re for the rst time. I sensed that 
what I was seeing was so life altering in its possibilities that I had to do 
anything in my power to understand how I could produce that same 
phenomenon. As Barry later put it, what we were experiencing in 
witnessing what this device could do, was having a “science-gasm,” the 
world’s best. 


e truth was, though, that what we were experiencing was a science-chasm. 
What that emitter and that reactor were able to do tore a gaping hole in our 
understanding of science. I was standing in a smal room where an 


enormously powerful reaction was taking place, the freaking production of 
GRAVITY, and no residual heat was being given off. You can’t have one 


hundred percent efficient energy transfer. at’s just not possible. Nuclear 
reactions, chemical reactions, no kind of reaction in our world is one 
hundred percent efficient. And yet, this was one was. e entire output of 
power on our planet was essential y being focused in that room and I was 
stil standing within a few feet of it and being completely unharmed. eœ 
nuclear bombs we dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki were like tiny 
sparks compared to the power needed to produce gravity. A nuclear power 
plant that provides energy to a smal part of our planet has a veritable river 
of water, mil ions of gal ons, owing through it to keep it cool. But there I 
was standing and talking with Barry in a room so quiet that I could hear the 
institutional style clock on the wal click over to the next minute. In the 
quieter moments when Barry and I were both lost in concentration, I could 
hear the hum of the uorescent lights above us. 


I knew that I was repeating in my mind what I’d said to Barry minutes 
before, but it was like my mind was back to being an old-fashioned record 
and the needle was stuck in the groove. e question of how this thing worked 
spun around and around and around again in my mind. Somewhere I 
suppose the question of how could this even be happening was faintly 
playing, but far too softly to matter... 


What I’d seen on the workbench with the emitter and reactor wasn’t 
something that I felt I could control. I understood that it was “turned on” by 
placing the two objects in proximity to one another. ( at kind of “powering 
up” wasn’t that unusual by the way; a Tesla coil and some radio 
transmitters have a similar functionality.) Beyond that, I had no 
understanding of how it produced a gravitational eld and control ed that eld. 


at lack of understanding was absolutely frightening. What went unsaid, and 
what I didn’t real y think of until after that rst orientation session was over 
and I was on my way back to Las Vegas, were the larger implications of 
what this propulsion system represented. What if we were able to gure out 
how it operated? What if we were able to produce a similar kind of effect or 
the same effect? If we could help our government and military produce a 
gravitation eld, what kind of weapons systems would be possible? What 
kind of propulsion systems? What kind of energy production? How would 
we be able to change the world as we knew it? And, as clichéd as it sounds, 
what if that technology fel into the wrong hands? To what lengths would 
nations or individuals go to get what seemed to me to be, as the expression 
goes, the keys to the kingdom? If you could produce and control gravity, if 
you could distort space and time as we commonly know them and accept 
them, what then? 


I had to stop myself. I knew that those questions weren’t going to get me 
any closer to doing what I had been hired to do. I’d learned while working 
at Los Alamos that the kind of institutional compartmentalization that went 
on there, and was also in place here, was the kind that I needed to put in 
place in my own mind. It’s above my pay grade. I do my job as asked and 
leave the bigger questions for others. at was going to be more difficult here, 


but I knew that I had to make my best effort or else who knew what might 
happen to me. Fascination and fear were going to have to learn to get along. 


Of course, though, I couldn’t shut down every thought I had. I did wonder 
brie y why it was that what seemed to me to be a relatively smal group of 
people were working on a project that had the kinds of implications that this 
one did. Los Alamos and the project to produce nuclear bombs involved an 
enormous number of people and resources. Stil , very few people outside of 
the program actual y knew what was being conducted out in the deserts of 
New Mexico. For al I knew, there were teams al over the country working 
on this 


same project as Barry and I. At least I wanted to believe that. I wasn’t so 
egotistical as to believe that I was one of only a select few working on 
something so monumental y important as this was. 


“I feel like I should tel you this, though,” Barry said haltingly. “I have no 
idea how long this project has been in progress. I do know that I was 
brought on, and I assume you were, out of necessity. Maybe this is very 
obvious, but we need to be careful.” He nodded toward the bench where the 
two pieces sat there looking as benign as some kind of Scandinavian 
sculptures that some Hol ywood hipster might have had in his home. 


He went on to explain that he’d been informed about an accident that had 
occurred that necessitated him being hired. He wasn’t given any of the real 
details, but, as he put it, those involved were “unable to work again.” By his 
tone and his expression, I knew that he meant that there had been a loss of 
life. 


I stood there trying to imagine what it was those individuals might have 
done. 


As Barry said, he wanted me to know because we were al under pressure to 
gure out the solution to this puzzle. ere was also the temptation to take 
shortcuts, to take risks, and the consequences of a bad choice, being too 
eager to please or too frustrated to consider every possible effect when 


dealing with such an unknown could have enormous consequences. at 
was a part of the fear. On the surface, without al those science ction-like 
displays of the propulsion system’s power and capabilities, it appeared 
completely benign, a marvel of simplicity and elegant engineering of a type 
that was astoundingly sublime. Beneath that benign veneer was something 
more powerful than anything I had previously imagined. Yes, it was 
fascinating to consider. It had an al ure that drew me in, but just as magnets 
have poles that attract and repel, I sensed in those rst few hours in the lab 
that I was also going to feel respect for the intel igence behind its creation 
and a kind of nervous anxiety that I’d never experienced before in my 
personal or professional life. A whole lot was at stake here and to be 
incautious in any way seemed to be the least desirable approach to take, a 
last resort that I hoped that I would never even have to contemplate. 


At some point, wel into the early hours of the morning, Dennis came in to 
let me know that I was done for the night. He escorted me out of the room 
and sat with me brie y in a smal office off the main corridor waiting area. 
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is wil be your routine for the foreseeable future,” he told me. “Once 
you have your nal clearance, you’! be housed on site.” 


“Barry?” I asked. 


A ash of annoyance ickered across Dennis’s face, but he answered, “Stil 
working.” 


A faint ringing sounded in my ears. It was as if I’d been concentrating so 
hard for so long that the tension in every nerve and tendon in my body was 
as taut as a piano wire and was stil vibrating long after the key had been 
depressed. 


“You’l be partners,” Dennis said. “You discuss your work with him, solely 
here, and with no one else.” 


“Understood.” I was about to say that I understood that the rst time that 
he’d mentioned that protocol to me but thought better of it. Above my pay 
grade to remind Dennis Mariani of anything. 


We spent a few minutes going over my proposed schedule. Dennis wanted 
to be sure that I didn’t have any con icts with times and dates. Despite the 
tango of fear and fascination that I had, I assured him that I would clear my 
calendar to be certain that I’d be able to report as needed. He reminded me 
again that the security clearance could take some time. 


“If you can think of anything that might get in the way of you being 
approved or even slowing the process, let me know now. It wil be far easier 
and can speed things up.” 


“I can’t think of a thing,” I told him, and I spoke the truth as I did. 


On the ight home, I thought again of the immense power the reactor and 
emitter produced and directed. I couldn’t imagine what those individuals 
involved in the accident might have done to wind up dead. I imagined that 
they had to understand that what they were working with had the power 
equivalent to what our sun possesses. at is a mind bogglingly large 
amount of energy. I’d touched the emitter and the reactor, they were made 
of a material that could only have been cut into with something like a 
plasma torch. Who in their right mind, or with enough testosterone in them, 
would even consider applying that tool to something so powerful? Imagine 
someone taking the power of the sun and shrinking that reactor to the size 
of a smal box and putting it into a room with you and saying, “Isn’t that 
amazing?” 


“Sure is.” 
“Let’s cut it up to see what’s inside.” 


“Okay! Sounds great.” 


As a result, I knew that it was unlikely these guys had done something real 
y stupid. If they had, I’d feel bad for them, but essential y, they got what 
they deserved. Instead, they may have done something far less stupid, 
possibly something extremely intel igent or insightful and stil they’d lost 
their lives. 


at scenario was far more frightening to me. I was going to engage in work 
with something unknown and I might even while being the most scrupulous 
and cautious as I could be, stil end up doing great harm to myself and 
possibly others. Even when I got home and lay in bed next to Tracy, I 
contemplated that thought, and as the sun rose the next morning, I began to 
wonder just how many more of those beginnings of a new day I might end 
up seeing. 


From seemingly out of nowhere, a thought occurred to me. What if the guys 
we had to replace had completely misunderstood the nature of the objects. 
What if they couldn’t get their minds wrapped around the idea that 
something so smal could be producing that kind of energy? Maybe they 
thought that it was retransmitting energy being produced elsewhere? at 
had to be it. It made sense then that since there were no outward signs— 
heat, noise, etc..—that it was producing power, it made sense to them to dig 
beneath that surface to see how it functioned. e same with the emitter. It 
was essential y empty space, a kind of shel without any obvious other 
components, as we understood them, attached to its surface. e housing 
seemed inert because it was only when the fuel, the triangular bit that Barry 
introduced to the tower, was in place that the system functioned. Maybe 
those guys weren’t doing something stupid, but only in hindsight could we 
see the error of their way. 


Before I could go on any further, I felt Tracy stirring beside me. 
“Good morning,” I said. 


When she didn’t respond, I repeated my greeting, slightly louder. Stil 
getting nothing in return, I slid out of bed and went to my desk. I had more 


pickups and deliveries to make, and despite only what seemed to be a few 
minutes of sleep, I knew that I had to get the day going. If I got the cal , I 
was going to have to be ready. 


By noon, bleary-eyed and better able to identify the cause of the ringing in 
my ears as sleeplessness, I’d decided that even after just a couple of trips 
out to Groom Lake, this schedule was unsustainable. I thought it was going 
to be just a question of a short period of time before I was on staff ful time 
at the lab. I’d be living there, and I wouldn’t be able to keep the photo 
business operation on 


my own. Tracy was familiar with the routine and could handle the workload 
on days I was cal ed in or the mornings after. I’d have to show her how to 
use the machines. I knew she had the aptitude for it, since she’d shown 
some interest in the rocket car and other things mechanical. Besides, she 
was taking ying lessons, and the pre ight checks and other routines 
associated with that were more complex than a photo processer. 


e one difficulty was that she was working at a local airport doing 
administrative duties for the airport manager. She liked the work and had a 
great relationship with everyone there. I hoped that we could leverage that 
last fact to our advantage. I wasn’t asking her to take on the whole photo 
business. 


She’d just have to 1 in on an as-needed basis. e problem with that is we 
never got enough advance warning for her to ask ahead of time if she could 
be out for a few hours or a whole day. Maybe I was naive, but it seemed to 
me that her job wasn’t so essential that some accommodation couldn’t be 
made. 


And with that hope in mind, I returned home and we began the transition to 
a different way of life. Since I’d worked at Los Alamos before, and because 
Tracy’s father had, I assumed that the secretive nature of the enterprise I 
was engaged in wasn’t going to present any problems. Tracy knew that I 
couldn’t talk about the exact nature of the work I was doing, and so I didn’t 


real y broach that part of the subject with her. I did address the fact that my 
schedule would be, for a while at least, irregular at best. I told her that I 
didn’t like it, but if I wanted to do the kind of meaningful work that made 
me happy and provided a better living for us, then that was the price to pay. 


She agreed. As she put it, “I’m not jumping for joy about it, but I get it. 
You have to do what you have to do.” 


So, with that assurance in mind, I brought her up to speed as best I could on 
what her new role would be. Her employers proved to be exible, and so, on 
those occasions when I wasn’t able to be working in the photo processing 
lab or needed a few hours of extra sleep, Tracy would cover for me. As it 
turned out, things didn’t prove to run as smoothly as I’d hoped, and I was 
stil being run ragged most days, adding to what would eventual y be a heap 
of stress. 


It was far easier for me to do that than it had been for Barry to do so for me, 
and I have to admit that I was frequently distracted while at home. I love 
problems and puzzles and the one that I encountered while working for 
EG&G was so engrossing that my mind would frequently take me back to 
the 


lab. I loved Tracy and the life we had together, but I did nd myself hoping 
that every time the phone rang, it would the voice of the receptionist (as 
least that was the job that belonged to the pleasant but disembodied voice 
on the line belonged to) letting me know it was time to head to McCarran. I 
could never predict when the cal would come, but when it did, I bid Tracy a 
quick goodbye and a “gotta go.” A few times, dinner plans with friends had 
to be postponed, but Tracy and I were pretty much homebodies, so the 
disruption felt, to me at least, to be minimal. 


My relationship with Barry was about as no-nonsense as a work 
relationship could be. I understood that I couldn’t act out like I had in my 
Los Alamos days, but Barry kept himself on an incredibly tight leash. at 
rst night we worked together was real y the extent of him sharing any 


information that wasn’t directly related to the work we were planning on 
doing that night or in the hours ahead. I suppose that part of that might have 
been that I was stil considered, though no one referred to me this way, as a 
temp. e larger factor in Barry’s tight-lipped approach was the presence 
of armed security personnel. 


Whether some member of the security detail was in the room with us the 
entire time, or dropped in unannounced and exited unannounced, they 
shadowed our existence within the con nes of the lab, the building the lab 
was housed in, and the entire facility. Whether the security team members 
had pistols or ri es varied at times, but it was clear that they meant business. 


Whether they were there to protect us, or to keep us in line was never 
something I could decide rmly, but came to believe that it was likely both. 


Whenever we left the lab, to go to the restroom or the cafeteria, we were 
always escorted not just to those rooms, but inside them. 


e second night I worked there I received a reminder of just how tightly 
monitored I was going to be. As was true the rst time and, as it turned out, 
every time I was on the ground at Groome Lake, Dennis picked me up at 
the air eld. Unlike the rst time though, when we entered through a side door 
into the administration/laboratory section of the facility, we pul ed around 
to the front of the building. is time, the door to one of the hangars was 
open. 


Dennis indicated that I should go inside through the large open door and 
into the bay. Inside sat a cylindrical craft, typical of the “ ying saucers” that 
I’d seen depicted in blurry photos and in TV shows and the movies. As I 
got nearer, I saw an American ag emblazoned on one its anks. eag was 
printed in reverse, so that if you were looking in a mirror the image would 
be correct. I 


thought that I understood better at that point. is was an experimental 
terrestrial aircraft. e story I’d been told in those reports was a kind of 


cover designed to keep me somewhat in the dark about the operational 
nature of the facility, etc. 


As we walked past the craft, I did what I think anyone would do when 
walking past this type of vehicle. I ran my hand along the surface. 


Immediately, one the guards walking along with us snapped at me, “Hands 
off!” His menacing voice was so loud, I was startled. e sound of it echoed 
in the space, and I wondered if it was my imagination or did I real y hear 
the sound of weapon being cocked? 


In either case the message was clear: ey had a very stringent set of 
protocols and I was being kept on a very tight leash. Not for the rst time 
would I have to rein in some of my impulses if I wanted to get along with 
an employer. 


With the institutional gray wal s, the uorescent lights, the armed guards, and 
no hint of col egiality much less joviality, even after the rst week or so of 
working there, I very much began to feel like I was imprisoned in the con 
nes of the facility that I would eventual y hear being referred to as S4. I 
don’t recal exactly the circumstances surrounding the discovery of that 
name. We didn’t exist in complete monastic silence, though most 
conversations in the cafeteria were somewhat hushed and we were forced to 
eat at a table solely with our work partners. e tables we sat at were 
spread at a distance so that al I could general y hear were murmurs. 
Regardless, S4 was where I was now spending a few days a week at 
irregular intervals and for irregular spans of hours. 


ough Barry and I had somewhat different temperaments (for example I 
seldom wore protective clothing while working with dangerous chemicals 
and was more wil ing to take chances with my personal safety than he was) 
and approaches to problem solving (I tended to trust my gut while Barry 
was more methodical and programmatic, i.e., by the book), we agreed on 
one point: e powers that be wanted to understand how this craft’s 
propulsion system worked, so that meant we needed to concentrate our 


efforts on working with the reactor. As I saw in the rst demonstrations 
Barry made, the reactor was comprised of three parts: the housing, the 
“tower,” and the fuel. Al three of those parts were relatively simple in 
design, seemingly manufactured from the same material based on 
appearance, yet they worked in concert to produce that astounding amount 
of power with one hundred percent efficiency. To put that 


into context, the most highly re ned electric motors we have on Earth 
operate at about 85 percent efficiency. Some energy is lost through the 
production of heat. An internal combustion engine operates at about 35 
percent efficiency; we lose some power again through the production of 
heat and gaseous exhaust. 


Electric motors have fewer moving parts than your car’s motor does, so it 
made sense, in one way, that the fewer the parts the better. In the case of the 
alien technology, the parts within the reactor didn’t seem to move at al , 
thus making for a highly efficient means of producing power with no waste. 


Imagine having a replace that burned hot enough to heat your entire home, 
but the chimney or stovepipe remained completely cool to the touch. 


at’s efficient. Al the energy being produced is used to serve our purposes. If 
you’ve ever driven your car past electric power lines and had the radio 
reception interfered with, you’ve experienced the inefficiency of our 
systems. 


Some of the electricity being carried in those lines has “leaked” out and 
mixed itself up with the radio waves resulting in the production of static. 
We wondered whether or not there was any “leakage” in the propulsion 
system, so we measured al around the room to detect for stray energy waves 
and discovered none. Less scienti cal y, we had a radio playing in the lab, 
and its reception was as clear with the reactor and ampli er on as with it off. 


Even back then, I realized that I was focusing, probably too much, on the 
concept of the system’s efficiency. at it had al owed the craft to travel mil 
ions of light years meant that it had to be efficient, that its propulsion and 


other systems—life support, guidance, or whatever—had to remain 
operational over a long period and vast distances. As far as I could tel , 
based on the brief glimpse I had of the craft itself, it had no external fuel 
tanks or other obvious means of carrying enormous quantities of some 
substance to power the craft. at led me to think that maybe the entire craft 
itself was producing energy. Maybe what we thought of as the reactor was 
just a smal part of a larger system that produced the energy needed for ight 
and guidance. Or maybe, what we considered the housing, the outer shel 
that contained the tower and the fuel disc, was more than just housing and 
was integral y involved in the production of the gravity wave we 
witnessed? 


One of the rst things we did was to consider how the device itself, its very 
structure, might contribute to the production of this enormous amount of 
energy. We decided to see if we could determine what kind of reaction was 
being produced inside the device that held the fuel cel even when that 
copper- 


colored triangle wasn’t present. Did the housing itself produce some kind of 
measurable effect—electromagnetic, chemical, radioactive? Did the 
reactor’s material composition contribute to the production of the 
gravitational eld? 


Did it absorb some of the waste heat and, if so, did it then convert that 
energy captured into a different kind of energy that produced the eld? 


To determine this, we used a measurement device, a kind of miniature 
Geiger counter to detect the presence of radioactive emissions, beta 
particles or gamma rays. Instead of utilizing a Geiger tube, this much smal 
er device used a smal chip transistor that was sensitive to radiation. We 
placed that on the tower in place of the smal fuel disc. Almost 
instantaneously, the readout indicated that the space inside the reactor, even 
without the fuel being present, was being bombarded by particles, 
producing a relatively intense eld of radiation within it. 


“PI be damned,” Barry muttered. 
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at’s something,” I added. “Have you never measured this before?” 


Barry shook his head, “ ought about doing this for a while, but since we 
were told, wel , I was told there was no radioactivity, I assumed ...” ere 
he sighed and then stopped speaking. 


I didn’t take the bait and talk about the dangers of assumption. Instead, I 
took what I saw as the next logical step in my thinking. “So, those particles 
are being accelerated somehow. And it can’t be linear.” I held out my hands 
like a sherman indicating the size of the one that got away, my palms 
spanning nothing greater than the width of my shoulders. “Way too smal to 
get them up to any kind of speed over that straight-line distance.” 


c6 


ey have to be moving around the reactor,” Barry said, agreeing with 
my assessment. 


“It’s like a mini-cyclotron,” I offered. Ernest O. Lawrence, in 1932, created 
the rst cyclotron, a type of particle accelerator in which charged particles 
accelerate outwards from the center along a spiral path. e particles are 
held to a spiral trajectory by a static magnetic eld and accelerated by a 
rapidly varying (radio frequency) electric eld. 


“Maybe we can detect those frequencies being produced by the electric 
eld?” Barry frowned and shrugged. “I don’t know if that would tel us 
anything.” 


“It might.” I wasn’t sure what that might tel us, but I was excited about the 
possibility that we might be heading down the right path at least. I didn’t 
want 


to lose the momentum from having at least determined that a nuclear 
reaction of some kind, one that maybe didn’t t into what our current 
understanding of particle physics might al ow for, was essential to how the 
space craft’s propulsion system functioned. Even if our understanding was 


rudimentary, at least we had taken a rst step forward. at didn’t mean that a 
lot of other questions didn’t remain unanswered. I was used to the idea that 
answers, even tentative ones, led to more questions. If the reactor’s core, 
the structure that contained the site of the circling, spiraling particles, was 
central to how the whole system functioned and functioned so efficiently, it 
made sense to us to try to determine how it enabled this nuclear reaction to 
take place. 


Barry and I spent the rst few weeks of our partnership stuck on the idea of 
how this incredibly simple system could do the job. It frustrated the hel out 
of us that the device seemed to so effortlessly overcome the kinds of issues 
that would have plagued any kind of propulsion system we used on Earth— 


equipment placement and power loss over distance for example, and how it 
was that the signal being sent from the reactor to the emitter/ampli er travel 
ed only to those components and didn’t disperse more widely. 


Our minds were boggled, and the only thing we could think to do that 
would be productive was to take a few steps back and ask a more 
fundamental question about the source of the energy, the fuel disc and the 
other parts as wel . What material(s) was/were these things made of? 


Here’s where the idea of efficiency also played a role in guiding how I 
approached the problem of reverse engineering this system. e system 
under which we operated, how Naval Intel igence (or whatever agency truly 
guided these efforts) insisted upon compartmentalization and secrecy got in 
the way of al of us doing our jobs easily and productively. Given that there 
was a metal urgy group functioning somewhere on the base where Barry 
and I had worked, you’d think it would be an easy matter to get a company 
directory, dial that line (these were pre-Internet days so no email) and 
request the answer to our question. Because al our efforts were so 
segregated and knowledge not shared, that was impossible for us to do. I 
can cite a half dozen or more examples of how this inefficient system 
worked against our efforts to be productive but that one should suffice. We 
were in a classic Catch-22 situation. 


Get this job done quickly despite al the obstacles being placed in our way to 
move with anything approaching the kind of speed desired. If I hadn’t 
worked at a government facility before and wasn’t accustomed to this kind 
of 


quicksand-like environment, I would have either panicked or grown so 
frustrated I might have taken some action that was self-sabotaging in the 
long run.Barry and I had to work within the con nes of what we were given, 
and we did. I couldn’t help but think that on some days, when we both sat 
there independent of one another silently pondering the problem that faced 
us, we were like shadetree mechanics staring at an inert engine, 
troubleshooting, hoping that somehow the device could speak to us to 
reveal what was ailing. In some ways, that comparison to amateur 
mechanics is apt. Given that this wasn’t a terrestrial y sourced propulsion 
system, we had limited knowledge about how it worked. When a car’s 
engine failed to start, you could rely on some basic fundamentals. It would 
be sil y to try to gure out what part or parts had failed that were causing the 
engine to not start. You could do that, of course, and start replacing parts 
until it nal y did start, if it did at al , but that would be expensive and 
timeconsuming. Instead, the better approach would be to think of the car’s 
basic operating principles and the systems built to enable the three things 
needed for operation to function together—air, fuel, and spark. ose three 
elements had to be working together in proper proportion and timing in 
order for the engine to start. Looking at the problem of a nonstarting 
engine/propulsion system, you had a series of checks you could make to 
determine why the engine wasn’t function. Was it getting air? 


Was it receiving fuel? Was there a spark present to ignite the air/fuel 
mixture? 


At one of our early sessions together, when Barry and I were in that 
handsin-pockets staring-at-the-thing mode familiar to anyone who has had 
been stranded on the roadside, I looked at him and said, “I wonder if there 
are any shadetrees on Zeta Reticuli?” 


Barry looked at me with a startled expression and then shook his head like a 
dog trying to shed water from its coat. 


“What are you talking about?” 


“Nothing, real y,” I said, realizing that my al uding to amateur mechanics 
had eluded him. “Just that there has to be some kind of fundamentals to 
how this operates that we can focus in on.” 


“What does that have to do with trees?” 


I went on to give him a quick version of the air, fuel, spark relationship of 
internal combustion engines. 


It wasn’t exactly an Archimedes-like Eureka moment and no apples fel 
from any trees here on Earth or on Zeta Reticuli, but we both thought about 
our stagnant situation for a minute. 


“Seems to make sense then to focus on the basics. Go with what we know,” 
Barry said after a few minutes. 


“We don’t know how the reaction takes place, but we do know that 
something has to be fueling it.” 


“So what? We’re back to high school chemistry and talking about 
endothermic and exothermic reactions?” Barry sounded particularly glum. “ 

at’s not the point,” I said, straining to keep my frustration with his 
attitude at a minimum. “I know it seems like it’s too much starting over, but 
if we begin at the beginning, maybe we’! see some things in a new light.” 


Barry smiled at my little pun regarding exothermic and the production of 
light. “ e fuel’s the thing, I agree.” 


ce 


en let’s gure out just exactly what kind of fuel we’re dealing with.” 


Barry walked over to the reactor. With it out of phase with the other part of 
the system it wasn’t functioning. He took the top off the reactor, removed 
the cap, and lifted out the tower. He held the triangular-shaped, 
coppercolored fuel “piece” in his hand and squinted at it. 


“T stil can’t get over how smal it is,” I said, glad also that it had been 
determined early on that it emitted no dangerous radiation. It was clear that 
it was part of a nuclear reaction, but it wouldn’t be until years later that 
scientists here would be able to conceive and create devices that produced 
what would be cal ed “low energy nuclear reactions.” at meant that 
you could produce a nuclear reaction without nuclear and radioactive 
materials. We weren’t there yet in our understanding of the capability to 
produce these kinds of reactions then. 


Barry had taken the fuel disc and set it on a smal piece of Iter paper. With a 
very ne le, he scraped its surface, col ecting a minute amount of the lings on 
the paper. He added them to a liquid solvent and prepared to inject them 
into a gas chromatograph where it would be vaporized and analyzed. I 
joined him at the machine and watched as he inserted the material into the 
sample port using a microsyringe to get it through a rubber septum and into 
the vacuum chamber. Helium (nitrogen is also often used) began to ow as 
the carrier gas. I checked the pressure regulator to be sure it was within 
parameters. 


It was and that gas joined the vaporized material we had injected in passing 


through a glass column packed with silica coated with a liquid. Since the 
material we placed in the solvent was insoluble—in other words it didn’t 
dissolve into the liquid but was suspended within it—the whole process 
took a matter of seconds. We were using a thermal conductivity device 
(TCD) and helium provided a shorter analysis time due to its higher ow 
rates and low molecular weight. 


e detection system in the device converted the property changes of the 
substances heated and vaporized into electrical impulses that a computer 


could analyze. Basical y, it took an analog reading of the reactions taking 
place within the glass column and converted that reading to a digital one. e 
digital was less susceptible to interference and has a better signal-tonoise 
ratio. When we looked at the display the device provided, the 
chromatogram itself, literal y a graph of the results, we noticed that there 
were no spikes, which would have indicated the presence of various 
elements. ex (horizontal axis) re ected the amount of time while the y 
axis measured the abundance or absorbance of the chemicals present. For 
example if you put a drop of water in the device, you’d nd a spike 
indicating the presence of hydrogen and oxygen. What we saw was nothing 
at al except at the very far right of the graph indicating that something was 
in there, but it wasn’t composed of any other known component elements. 
e obvious conclusion was that the material we were working with was an 
element itself—it wasn’t a combination of other chemical substances but 
was one of the basic building blocks we cal elements. 


Barry and I stood looking at one another, shocked to realize that the fuel 
wasn’t a compound, that it wasn’t composed of multiple elements but was a 
single element itself. 


“I didn’t expect that,” Barry said. “I was pretty certain it had to be some 
kind of al oy.” 


Pd thought that same thing. After al , we have a limited number of elements 
on Earth and most everything else is composed of combinations or 
variations on those elements. Carbon is an element but when those 
molecules get rearranged in a certain way, you end up with a diamond that 
bears almost no resemblance whatsoever to carbon. We gured this fuel had 
to be like that 


—something relatively common that was combined with other materials 
that, working together in some kind known process— ssion, oxidation, or 
whatever 


—produced that enormous energy. 


I also knew that terrestrial spacecraft used liquid oxygen and either liquid 
hydrogen or kerosene in their rockets as a propulsion system. Solid rocket 
fuel was made up of a combination of powdered aluminum and an oxidizer. 
Of course, we were dealing with an exotic fuel not of terrestrial origin, but 
the kinds of systems and processes we used on Earth were our only real 
frame of reference. 


“We could try other kinds of spectography, but I’m pretty sure, given what 
this reveals and what we know of its origins, that it isn’t going to be made 
up of anything we typical y nd here—carbon, for example—or any of the 
metals.” 
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at’s probably the case, but we can’t rule anything out,” Barry said, 
stating what I knew to be obvious. On the one hand as a scientist I wasn’t 
supposed to jump to any conclusions, but this was a special case. And, just 
because I made that statement hypothesizing the result, that didn’t mean 
that I was not going to do the work needed to con rm what I suspected. e 
frustrating part of al of this chemical analysis was that we were both 
working outside our elds of expertise—physics. Eventual y we subjected 
the material to mass spectral interpretation using a process cal ed electron 
ionization mass spectrometry. It produced the same result—that same spike 
off the scale, more or less con rming what we suspected about the fuel 
being an element. 


We also conducted something cal ed a neutron activation analysis. 


Essential y we bombarded the fuel element sample with neutrons. As a 
result of that bombarding, we produced a radioactive isotope. Since we 
know the radioactive emissions and radioactive decay paths for each 
element currently on the periodic table, the spectra of the emissions wil 
reveal what elements make up the sample. In this case, there was only one 
element that made up the sample, but it wasn’t one that we could identify. 


Every day that I was on site and Barry and I worked together, I could count 
on one thing. Dennis would show up and ask what we’d done that day, what 


progress we had made. We had to resist the temptation to oversel him on 
anything we’d done. We knew that they wanted us to get this job done and 
we felt the enormous pressure of those expectations. But as I’ve pointed 
out, we knew about the potential threat these materials posed. I also knew 
from my work in the scienti c community, and Edward Tel er’s rise and fal 
within that circle was a clear example of this, if you hype something too 
strongly that is based on your speculation and highly reasoned and 
formulated opinions, you 


run the risk of being too optimistic. You had to produce results, veri able 
and measurable results that could withstand intense scrutiny and analysis. 
We also knew that Dennis was a layman essential y. He didn’t understand 
science to any great degree so until we had something that we could 
demonstrate to him as an unequivocal explanation of at least some part of 
the process that we could demonstrate, we had to be cautious about what 
we told him. It was a delicate balancing act trying to meet their 
expectations and ease their disappointment with our efforts. I was in a 
constant state of anxiety. 


Worrying about my job safety, my personal safety, and the progress of my 
security clearance al became like a second job I had undertaken. e 
problems we were faced with solving occupied me day and night. ough I 
wasn’t working every day at S4, and wasn’t physical y on-site there, my 
mind was de nitely occupied by the work twenty-four hours a day and 
seven days a week. I was vaguely aware of Tracy and our life together. I 
wasn’t checked out of the relationship completely, but I was preoccupied. 
She seemed to be in relatively good spirits. She was enjoying the ying 
lessons she was taking, the photo business had proven to be something she 
could handle with minimal stress, and even though it meant us being apart, 
I was looking forward to being hired ful time. I wanted to be engaged in 
meaningful work and Tracy and I were both adaptable, and we’d nd a way 


to accommodate the changes that loomed on the horizon for us. Life is al 
about change and adaptation, after al . 


I trusted in both our abilities and as frustrating as it was to work in that 
environment, the fact that I was working on such an exciting project with so 
many potential implications for me personal y as wel as for the world, from 
time to time pierced the protective cloud I’d in ated around me so that I 
could concentrate on the task at hand. I didn’t spend any real time thinking 
about how my name might one day be associated with an incredible 
advance in our understanding of the nature of the universe, but I did wonder 
what kind of bonus might await those of us working on the forefront of an 
exciting scienti c endeavor and what it might mean for our future. 


CHAPTER 
FIVE 


One night when I was on cal , Dennis came into the lab. Barry and I had 
been working on an experiment to test how the location of the parts of the 
propulsion device affected its operation. We moved the emitter a few 
degrees from center, closer or farther to it. is, along with seeing how 
focused we get the gravity eld to be, had been taking up much of our time. 


“Gentleman,” Dennis said. “I'd like to speak to you both.” 
Barry and I eyed one another warily. 
“It’s about the fuel.” 


We each sat on a stool and Dennis produced from his pocket one of the fuel 
pieces. It seemed to be an exact duplicate of the one we had been using. 


Dennis went on to explain that manufacturing an additional fuel element 
was necessary. He wanted our assistance with the process. I knew better 
than to ask, but I was immediately wondering, Why the two of us? Yes, the 
fuel element was an important component of the propulsion system, but we 
didn’t have a clear sense of how it was made or what it was made of. 
Dennis mentioned that the metal urgy group had made some advances and 
there was some certainty—I was used to Dennis and his vague references 
and passive voice constructions that never clearly identi ed who did what or 
who directed or requested what—of its component materials. 


He didn’t tel us exactly what those components were, only that the fuel 
pieces needed to be machined. 


at’s the kind of stuff that the guys at Los Alamos do a lot of the time,” 
I said as much to myself as to Dennis. 


“ey do?” 

“I knew a number of guys in the machine shop—wel , one of the machine 
shops—and they were helpful. I know that from conversations I had with 
them that they were working on a lot of cutting-edge materials. 
Highprecision materials, incredibly smal tolerances. Weapons systems, I 
assumed. Highly classi ed work.” 


Dennis nodded. He produced another of the fuel triangles. He set it on top 
of the rst one. Each was about the size of a half dol ar and no more than a 
quarter-inch thick. I’d handled one before, obviously, but seeing the two of 
them stacked like that made me understand something I hadn’t before. 
Truth 


be told, I didn’t give that much thought to how they were made. But at that 
moment I got a better sense of how they were likely to have been machined. 


ey weren’t stamped or cut out of a single at sheet of their material. Instead, 
it seemed to me, that a larger block of it would have to been shaped into a 
cone. From that cone, whatever cutting tool was needed could be guided to 
cut through that cone at various angles to produce the triangularshaped 
pieces. 


For a few minutes, Dennis, Barry, and I discussed how we thought the 
objective might be met. I offered my cone-cutting theory and Barry asserted 
that he was in complete agreement that my suggestion was the likeliest 
scenario. 


“Los Alamos can do this,” Dennis said while nodding. 


He pushed himself away from the lab’s countertop and walked out of the 
room. He came back in a few minutes with what appeared to be a 
cylindrical ingot of the material. I had no idea where he got it from— 
whether it was a part of one of the crafts or came from somewhere else— 
but he hefted it in his hand, according it no more regard than a deli counter 
clerk handling a bologna sausage. 


ce 


is wil go on ahead of you,” he said, nodding in my direction. ““We’! 
get the schematics drawn up and then you’! be off to Los Alamos. As far as 
they’re concerned, this material is known as LA1000. As far as they’re 
concerned, and as you’re concerned while with them, this is a new al oy 
used for armoring.” 


“Understood,” I said, wondering how soon I would be going and if this 
little eld trip was a good sign or a bad sign for my stil pending clearance. 


Could the whole thing be a set up to test me? Ultimately, I decided it didn’t 
matter. I was told to go to Los Alamos, and that’s what I was going to do. e 
next time I got the cal from EG&G, I was told to report to McCarran but 
that I’d be taking a commercial ight out of Las Vegas to Albuquerque. From 
there, I’d transfer to a different regional ight to the Los Alamos airport. I 
was only going to spend a few hours on site, delivering the instructions for 
the manufacture of the fuel disc/armor. e ingot was sent via courier to Los 
Alamos while Dennis met me at the airport and gave me a sealed 9 by 
12inch envelope that I assumed contained what I needed to deliver to the 
machinists at the New Mexico laboratory. Based on my experience working 
at LANL, I gured the ingot got sent out on what we referred to as a “dash 
ight.” ey took off daily from Mercury, Nevada, near the old AEC base 
camp at the 


nuclear test ight. Back in my days in New Mexico we often received 
materials from Area 51. 


Landing at the airport in the city where I’d spent so much time felt both 
familiar and surreal simultaneously. I wasn’t able to tel Tracy where I was 
going, only that I’d be gone for longer than I usual y was. I had no idea how 
many hours that would be, but I told her not to worry. 


“I don’t worry,” she had told me. “I just don’t understand and I don’t like 
that.” 


I had no way to reply, and just as I had landed in Los Alamos with no sense 
of how I was going to get to the location on the site’s thousands and 


thousands of acres, I had no way to reassure or make Tracy understand that 
if I could tel her what I was doing I would. Trouble was, more often than 
not, I real y didn’t understand what I was doing. In my mind, that meant I 
wasn’t withholding anything from her; I was the one from whom things 
were being withheld. I was being the good soldier, and had to trust that 
Dennis and those in charge had my best interests at heart. I knew that was 
never real y going to be case. I was simply a moving part in a large and 
complicated machine, easily replaceable in some ways, of high value in 
others. 


e answer to my wondering about how I was to proceed was answered by 
someone asking me a question. “Are you Bob?” 


I turned to face a young blonde man in his mid-twenties. A wedge of hair 
angled across his forehead and over one bespectacled eye, like a curtain 
across a picture window. 


I nodded and the young man said, cheerily, “Let’s go.” 


A few minutes later we were in a white passenger van passing through a 
security checkpoint on the property of the LANL. I had never worked in 
that area before, and even the entrance was unfamiliar to me. My driver 
hadn’t engaged me in any kind of conversation, and I wasn’t feeling 
particularly chatty myself. I was very tired and may even have dozed off for 
a second or two on the drive over, just as I had, though for much longer, 
while on the ight in. 


e van stopped in front of an administrative building, what looked like a 
typical office building. ere, I gave my name to a man behind a reception 
desk and picked up my visitor badge. He made a quick cal and then a 
woman came into the waiting area, and without introducing herself, asked 
me for the envelope I’d been carrying. She left immediately and I stood 
there wondering what I was supposed to do next. After a few moments of 
me standing there, 


the woman returned, without the folder, and said that I was to fol ow her. I 
went into an office and was introduced to the man who supervised this 
particular machine shop. 


We went over the specs and how we wanted the cylinder to be sliced into 
discs, then stack those discs, fuse them, then machine that into a cone and 
then into the triangle-shaped bits we’d been using to help power the reactor. 


None of what I asked registered on the face of the man I was speaking with. 


He spent most of his time looking at the speci cations sheet and the 
schematic. In some ways, I envied him. He looked at the task as a kind of 
simple mechanical engineering fabrication problem. I knew that people like 
him worked with plutonium as part of the nuclear weapons making, so, 
given that none of what I was describing to him involved ssile 
materials—at least far as I knew—this was (pardon the pun) a relatively 
“run of the mil ” operation for him and his people. 


“Of course, we also need al of the material back,” I said. ere’d be a minute 
amount of residue or leavings produced in fabricating the fuel triangles, but 
we stil needed even the tiniest fragment to be returned to us. 


“Any idea what kind of phase changes or thermal expansion we might be 
dealing with?” he asked, ignoring my statement entirely. 


“T don’t believe there wil an issue, but with the kind of tolerances we’re 
talking about . . .” I shrugged but didn’t go on. I was tempted to try to 
ingratiate myself to him and his people by letting him know that I 
understood about the work they did, how creating an al oy with plutonium 
and gal ium and other things was part of what they were responsible for, 
materials that presumably were far more volatile than what had been 
shipped to them. 


Instead, I let him, the expert, work out for himself how they’d get the job 
done. I wasn’t worried about that at al , and shortly before I left the office, 
the supervisor sat staring off into the upper corner of the room for a few 


seconds and then a satis ed smile spread across his face, “I think I’ve got a 
better idea of how to get this done.” 


He reached into a drawer and pul ed out a smal notebook and began 
scratching out a few notes. I didn’t want to disturb him, so I simply said, 
“TI let myself out.” 


Receiving no response, I walked out of the office and back into the waiting 
room. In what seemed like no time, I was driving back home from 
McCarran. 


I went back to the lab. Barry looked up at me but didn’t ask a thing about 
my meeting with Dennis. 
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ere real y is nothing unusual going on here,” he said. He handed me a 
readout from the gas chromatograph. We’d decided to do an analysis of the 
copper-looking plates on the sides of the emitter. In appearance, they 
seemed to be the same material as the fuel triangles, but proved to be, based 
on this analysis, made of common elements. 


“Not exotic at al ,” I said, handing the sheet back to Barry. “Not the most 
typical of al oys, but—” I let the sentence trail off. 


Barry nodded distractedly. 


“Have you given any thought to what I suggested about building that 
measurement device? With the right instrument we’d be able to produce 
more veri able results.” 


“It makes sense. Time is the one concern I have.” 


“I agree, but with the kind of seat-of-the-pants tests we’ve been doing we 
don’t have any way to quantify the effect of the reactor.” I said thinking of 
the various demonstrations we’d been doing in the last few sessions. ey 
were variations on the golf bal demonstration that Barry had done for me. 
We could see the results of the gravity wave, but we hadn’t done a very 
good job of measuring the effect on an object placed in its path. 


“T’ve got a pretty good idea of how to fabricate an instrument that wil work. 
My rst job out of col ege was with an electronics rm. I used to repair and 
refurbish pressure regulators. If they can measure minute pressure 
differentials, they should be able to measure the effects of the gravity wave. 
ey’d also give us a sense of how the wave disperses.” 


“We'd have to build something fairly large to do that. What diameter would 
you estimate?” 


“Sixty inches?” 
“We’l have to get quite a few of those sensors and then we can get started. 


P1 talk to Dennis.” 


I DON’T KNOW IF IT WAS BECAUSE I WAS RELIEVED TO LEARN 
that I was stil being actively investigated for the security clearance I needed 
or if the home search indicated that I was under a new level of scrutiny, but 
I began to feel more comfortable talking with Dennis about our lack of real 
progress. Not only that, but Barry and I both began to let him know how 
much a hindrance it was for us to not be al owed to see and to inspect the 
other systems of the craft. We could study the reactor and the emitters in 
isolation, and we were getting closer to having a working instrument to 
measure the gravitational effects produced, but how that propulsion system 
functioned within the larger context of the craft was a gaping hole in our 
understanding. 
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is isn’t like a car engine of some unique design that’s been dropped 
into a conventional automobile. We don’t have a baseline knowledge of the 
drive train and the transmission and the steering and the suspension that are 
al common to most cars,” I explained to Dennis in defending ourselves 
against 


his accusation that we weren’t trying hard enough. “How this entire craft 
functions, how this reactor and emitter work in synch with the rest of the 
components and systems is something we have no idea of. We’re working 
with an unknowing inside of a larger unknown. at’s not a great situation to 
be in, especial y if others have knowns that they can share with us.” 


My analogy seemed to work. 
“Makes sense,” Dennis said. “I’] see what I can do.” 


Barry and I took every opportunity after that to work at that tiny ssure in 
Dennis’s armor. Every chance we got, we mentioned something about how 
seeing the entire craft was going to help speed the process. 


“No one ever said that this was going to be easy,” Dennis said to me one 
day.“We’re not asking you to make it easy,” I told him, “We’re asking you 
to let them know that they don’t have to make it so difficult.” 


CHAPTER 
SIX 


WE’VE ALL HEARD THE EXPRESSION, “BE CAREFUL what you 
wish for.” I can’t say for certain that thought passed through my mind 
during the extraordinary days and nights I spent on the grounds of the instal 
ation at Groom Lake. As is true of most experiences, when you are in the 
middle of one, deeply engrossed in the moment, you don’t have a lot of 
time to consider anything but what is transpiring right then and right there. 
We’ve also al likely heard the importance of staying in the moment, staying 
present, and other variations on this idea. 


After having completed the last of the work on the pressure sensors, I 
arrived at Groom Lake a few days after speaking openly with Dennis. I 
went to the lab building as usual. What wasn’t usual was that Dennis was 
there to greet me. At rst, I didn’t think much about him saying to me, 
“You’re not going to be working inside today.” Instead of going inside, we 
walked to the hangar facility. Barry joined us. 


I could see immediately that one of the hangar doors was open. With the 
light coming from it, the scene resembled a jagged jack o’ lantern’s mouth. 

I understood immediately that what Barry and I had been asking for was 
about to happen—this was the night we were going to see the actual craft, 
or crafts, themselves. My initial reaction was to feel enormously relieved. If 
they were al owing me this opportunity, then that boded wel for my future 
with the team. I also felt vindicated—Barry and I had succeeded in 
convincing the powers that be that the best approach was a more open 
approach. Just how open that approach was going to be was stil to be 
determined, but at least they’d acknowledged the importance of our input. 
In a work environment like the one we were subjected to, even the faintest 
of nods towards your needs seems like a monumental gesture. I was also 
thril ed by the opportunity to see such amazing technology up close. Even if 
what we’d said—that seeing the craft and the reactor, ampli er, and emitters 
in the craft could help speed the 


reverse engineering process—didn’t prove true, the privilege of seeing 
something that presumably only a handful of humans had seen was going to 
be something I’d never forget. 


Along with al those thoughts came another: How much access to the craft 
were we real y going to get? e answer to that question came rather quickly. 


Once the vehicle came to a stop and we dismounted, Dennis said, “Take a 
good look. I can’t guarantee you’! get another opportunity like this one.” 


I walked into the wedge of light coming out of the hangar and onto the 
concrete apron. I wanted to get the long view of the craft. e familiar 
saucer shape of the craft, like an inverted soup bowl resting atop a second 
one, sat on the paved oor of the hangar. It had no landing gear or other 
structure that might have supported its weight while on the ground. From 
what I could discern, it was approximately fty feet or so in diameter and 
was roughly twenty feet tal . Where the two soup bowl discs met, the skin 
of the craft had a kind of rounded rim before the curves rose and fel to the 
narrower top and bottom. I moved closer and did a quick 360-degree turn 
around its perimeter, and where the two “halves” of the craft met, I could 
detect no seam. e same was true of the entire exterior of the vessel. I saw 
no panel lines, no welds, no rivets or other fasteners. As I had on rst seeing 
the craft on that rst day at S4, I ran my hand along the surface. I looked 
over my shoulder half-expecting to be reprimanded for touching it as I had 
been previously, but none of the security team members said anything to 
me. As before, the skin of the craft felt like a metal—cool to the touch and 
very, very smooth. It was dark aluminum in color, monochromatic across its 
entire surface except for the four black rectangles near to the top of the 
upper dome-like portion. (Later on I would speculate that they were sensor 
arrays of some kind, planar sensors that assisted in some type of celestial 
navigation. But at this stage I merely noted them and moved on.) 


I was so engrossed in observing and noting as much as I could that I had 
nearly forgotten that Barry was also in the hangar with me. I entered the 
craft’s interior through a smal access hatch, just wide enough for me to put 


my shoulders through it with a fraction of an inch to spare. Once inside, I 

couldn’t stand up straight. Work lights had been instal ed at various points 
inside the craft. I maneuvered on al fours, hunched and using my hands to 
steady me but not kneeling, along a honeycombed access way. Just as the 

exterior of the craft appeared to be seamless and was al rounded surfaces, 

so was the interior. 


It also appeared to be made of the same material of the skin of the craft. I 
was struck by the idea that it was almost as if the craft had been fabricated 
from melted wax and then cooled into this shape. Injection molding was the 
closest terrestrial machining or manufacturing process that I could compare 
it to. 


On that lowest level, I saw three seats, similarly looking as if they had been 
part of the molding process and not manufactured separately and then 
affixed somehow to the rest of the structure. ey reminded me of a 
Scandinavian chair, without legs, looking very much like a rounded ower 
petal, more cupped than a tulip’s but nearly so. Just as the hangar had been 
lit so that we could see the craft’s interior, so was the interior. e material 
only dimly re ected the lights, as if 1t had a kind of matte nish to it, but its 
color didn’t appear to be layered on. Rather it was integral to the material 
itself. Integral and integrated were the two words that kept springing to 
mind. Whoever had designed and built this craft seemed to have no concern 
for aesthetics—at least not human aesthetics. 


e three seats puzzled me. I saw no kinds of restraint systems, no indications 
of any life-support systems (vents, for example), and as I worked my way 
toward another access hatch, I was astounded by the fact that I saw not a 
single light, switch, dial, display or anything that I associated with a vessel 
that traveled through space. Al that interfered with the open design of this 
level, besides the seats, was a length of pipe coming down from the ceiling 
and exiting through the oor—presumably, the parts of the propulsion 
system that carried the power/gravity wave from where it was generated to 
where it was emitted. I was in awe of the technology behind this elegantly 
simple and purposeful execution of a craft designed to travel enormous 


distances, and with what seemed to me, to be based on the craft’s 
construction, relative ease. 


It was on the second level that I saw the now very familiar elements of the 
propulsion system we’d had access to in the lab. e reactor sat on the 
oor, the wave guide piping ran from it to the ampli er, and then additional 
tubing ran down through the oor to where, I imagined though I couldn’t see 
them, the emitters sat on the bottom of the craft. at platform section, or 
what is probably better described as a pedestal, was what the craft rested 
on. How, or by whom, the craft was piloted and navigated was something 
that I was hoping to be able to see for myself, but neither Barry nor I were 
al owed onto the third level where we presumed the pilot(s) would have 
been positioned. I had hoped 


that I could have been able to sit inside what is traditional y termed the 
cockpit, but that wasn’t going to be possible. 


Frequently, when I was faced with a design or some other kind of 
engineering or diagnosis and repair problem, I liked to sit with that 
problem. 


Often that meant walking away from the task at hand and just thinking 
about the issues or distracting myself with other work hoping that on some 
subconscious level I’d be able to come up with a solution. Other times 
sitting with it took on a more literal sense. I would sit near the device, or in 
the case of my jet cars and other vehicles—like the ones I converted to run 
on hydrogen—I sit in the “problem” and ful y immersed in that 
environment experience a kind of osmotic absorption of the solution to the 
problem. As cramped as the interior of that craft was—I imagined that the 
life forms who could move comfortably about in that space had to be about 
the size of a six-or seven-year-old human—I wanted to linger inside for as 
long as possible. 


at possible wasn’t too long since cramped conditions literal y can produce 
cramps, but I did take a few extra moments to marvel at the intel igence 


behind this execution and implementation of the propulsion system within 
the larger context of the craft itself. 


I was blown away by what I’d seen. I’d been convinced for a while that 
what we were working with at S4 was not of terrestrial origin. But seeing 
this entire craft real y solidi ed what I’d come to believe. I knew with as 
high a degree of certainty that one can know anything, that we didn’t have 
the capability, the Russians didn’t have the capability, the US and the 
Russians working in concert didn’t have the capability, al the world’s 
greatest minds working together couldn’t produce a working artifact like 
the one I was in. As I eased myself along to exit the craft, I kept shaking my 
head in wonder. My face had that half- ushed, half-swol en feeling of 
having smiled and laughed for too long. I brie y wished that I could share 
this experience with others. 


At the same time, my attitude had evolved in the time I’d been working at 
S4. Initial y, though I understood the government’s and military’s position 
about secrecy, I resented it. Now that I was literal y and guratively on the 
inside of the operation, a kind of elitism set in. I didn’t think that many 
members of the American public could truly appreciate the magnitude of 
the achievement this craft represented purely on a technical, scienti c, and 
production standpoint. I was completely blown away, and I’d already been 
privy to a lot of information about the craft and its origins. Whether this 
craft 


came from Zeta Reticuli or was a product of the drunken or febrile 
imaginings of the col ective membership of the eta Tau engineering 
fraternity, it represented such an enormous advance in moving a life form 
from place to place that I struggled to come up with an analogy that would 
make sense to explain what it meant and felt like to be in its presence. 


Once outside the craft, I disengaged the fawning fan mode in my brain and 
resumed scienti c inquiry mode. I wondered about the craft’s structural 
integrity, given that the skin of the craft seemed so thin. I wondered how 
heavy the vehicle was, but I couldn’t real y imagine myself putting my 
hands on it and trying to lift even a corner of that pedestal off the ground. I 
looked around the hangar and saw that a smal crane stood in a far corner. I 
walked over to it and saw that its load limit listed on a safety sticker 
indicated a maximum capacity of two tons. at at least gave me a bal 
park sense of the craft’s mass. I thought of the fuel discs again and 
wondered for how many hours or light-years they lasted and if the ship’s 
interior was mostly used as a cargo hold for them. How long had the one we 
been using in our lab been discharging? 


Barry and I stood again on the apron in front of the open hangar door, and I 
wondered if our mouths were hanging open. We didn’t speak until we were 
back in the lab. 


“Did you ever think you’d see anything like that?” Barry said. “Did 
anything in your life before this prepare you for that?” 


“I’ve been trying to come up with a way to explain what this whole 
scenario is like, how to make sense of it for myself. e only thing I could 
come up with was this: Imagine that we were with the settlers on the 
Oregon Trail, riding along in our wagons back in the 1830s. We go to bed 
one night and in the morning we see this machine that has two wheels, a 
seat, handlebars, and some device cradled in its frame and a chain going 
back to the rear wheel. We’d know it as a motorcycle today, but they’d only 
seen crude early bicycles. Given enough time, they’d probably be able to 
gure out how to get that motorcycle started and even to ride it a bit. ey 


wouldn’t understand how the engine worked, and even if they did, once the 
thing ran out of gas, it was probably only good to them as a plow they could 
drag behind draft animals.” 


Barry nodded. “Something like that.” 


“More to the point,” I said, realizing that maybe Barry didn’t feel the need 
for that kind of explanation, “I didn’t see any signs of crash damage.” 


“Listen,” Barry said, “I was never a believer in the whole Roswel incident. 
I don’t fol ow those kinds of stories. It seems strange to me that an intel 
igence that is advanced enough to produce what we just saw wouldn’t be 
able to negotiate the Earth’s atmosphere or have a landing system gured out 
or not be able to cope with our weather systems and phenomenon.” 


“I agree,” I said. “Just doesn’t seem like a plausible explanation.” 


Barry and I debriefed for a while longer, and we both postulated about how 
the propulsion system worked. We weren’t any closer to guring out how we 
could reproduce the devices to produce the kind of gravitational eld we 
surmised was at work, but we had a better sense of how the reactor, the 
ampli er, and the emitters worked to produce a kind of antigravity effect 
that would al ow it to render our usual concepts of space and distance 
immaterial. 


Without realizing it, we were on the verge of doing something that I had 
only presumed was possible, witnessing the craft in actual operation. 


e next time I was cal ed into report (I stil kind of chuckled at the insistent 
regularity of the message, “Hel o, Mr. Lazar it is now [insert time]. 


We expect you to be at the instal ation at [insert time].”), Barry and I got 
busy working with the modi ed pressure sensor instruments we’d devised. 
We were about to use them to measure the intensity of the gravitational eld 
when Dennis stepped into the lab. 


“Fol ow me,” he said. 


We went outside and sitting in front of the open rst hangar was the craft 
we'd recently examined. is time, and it struck me as odd, each of the 
interior doors connecting the individual bays, was open. In addition to the 
craft that we’d been al owed to inspect, I could see eight more saucer 
shapes through the procession of openings. I wondered brie y if we were 
going to be al owed to see al of them. Each of them looked to be of similar 
shape, and it wasn’t just because of the distance I was from each of them, 
but they appeared to be of slightly different size. e one we’d inspected 
was smal er and sleeker than the others, as if it was the sports car in the 
line-up. In fact, from that point onward, I always thought of and referred to 
the craft I was able to enter as the 


“Sport Model.” 


“A low-performance test is going to be conducted. We thought the two of 
you should see this,” Dennis said. 


I looked over at him trying to see if he was pleased by his having made 
arrangements for this, but his face was impassive. I remembered the look of 


irritation on his face when I’d remarked that the military was stil doing 
things then they way that they had nearly fty years earlier out at Los 
Alamos and in Chicago and in other locations trying to create the atomic 
bomb. Al that compartmentalization and secrecy had slowed progress. If 
they wanted us to be effective, they needed to let us share information. at 
was how most advances in science and technology—despite the belief in 
the romantic notion of the lone wolf working in isolation model—were 
made. Here we were getting some access, greater access to information than 
before, but stil in a far more limited manner than I would have preferred. 


I knew it was time to keep my mouth shut and just observe, and that’s what 
I did. What frustrated me was that with the exception of Dennis, Barry, and 
I, there were few other S4 personnel around. e omnipresent security guys 
were there on the periphery, but there was one technician there sitting with 


a pair of headphones on while seated in front of what must have been a 
radio, and one other man who stood at a distance from us and kept his back 
to us the entire time. I stood there with my arms folded, rocking back 
slightly on my heels, and then the craft did something similar. At rst I heard 
rather than saw any activity coming from the craft. A loud hiss, nothing 
painful but the kind of buzzing sound that an electric substation might 
produce, reached my ears. 


en the craft lifted off the ground slightly, wobbling, the central axis tilting a 
few degrees from vertical. As it lifted off, I could see the blue glow of a 
corona discharge coming from the bottom of the craft. 


at led me to believe that the air around the bottom of the craft, where we 
suspected the emitter was, was being broken down and photons were being 
emitted. e light was visible, just as lightning in the sky is, due to that 
incredible high-energy output. As the craft rose, the slight oscil ations 
lessened and the hiss diminished. By the time it was thirty to forty feet in 
the air, lifting nearly perfectly straight up, the sound was completely gone. 
In al my years of working with jet engines and pyrotechnics, I was 
accustomed to hearing loud noises as objects were being propel ed upward 
or forward. e silence was eerily exciting, and I felt a broad grin spreading 
across my face. I could hear the faint sound of an appreciative expulsion of 
air coming from Barry as I stood there wide-eyed and mind-boggled. 


I could see that the craft had three emitters. Only one was creating the 
corona display and it was the one that was facing straight down at the 
ground. 


As the craft rose in the air, the display expanded. It began as a tight beam 
and 


became more diffused with each foot the craft rose. It was like watching 
someone twisting the lens of a ashlight, increasing the size of the circle of 
the light from its narrowest to its widest focal range. As that gravitational 
wave spread out, it helped to stabilize the craft. It hung there, completely 


stil , as if it were suspended there by an invisible steel rod rmly anchored to 
the ground and some point above it. 


With it hanging there above us, we could see more clearly the bottom of the 
craft and its triad of emitters. ey were arranged in a pattern with the one 
that was functioning at the point of the equilateral triangle. e other two 
emitters pointed at a right angle to the downward pointing one. Given this 
orientation, because we were looking up at the larger spherical shape of the 
craft, I decided to think of the area to the left of the downward pointing 
emitter as the rear and the area in front of the two other emitters as the front 
or forward section. at was because the opening of the two forward 
emitters pointed in that direction, and from what we believed of how the 
gravitational wave was produced, the energy coming out of the open end of 
the emitter would al ow the craft to move in the same direction as the 
opening. I knew this was a low performance test, but stil I was hoping to 
see the craft maneuver in the air. It didn’t. I looked over at the technician 
with the radio. He was far enough away that I couldn’t hear him speaking 
into a headset, but I could see that he was talking, presumably to whoever 
was piloting the craft. I thought again of the cramped space inside and the 
childlike proportions. I also wondered how in the hel a radio wave—an 
electromagnetic wave—would be able to work in the presence of that 
gravitational wave. No kind of phase-locked loop should have been able to 
“survive” in that environment. e electronics guy in me engaged in a brief 
battle with the physicist in me over which phenomenal phenomenon to 
focus my attention on. 


I didn’t have long to contemplate them. After a few minutes of hovering in 
place, the craft descended and settled, reversing the process of moving from 
a Stable orientation to a wobbling one before coming to rest. 
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at’s it,” Dennis said, always the master of understatement. “Time for 
you guys to get back to work.” 


Barry and I did as instructed, both of us lost in thought for the next fteen or 
so minutes. We each sat at on a stool in front of the lab bench. Barry 


scrawled a few lines in a notebook while I ddled with a micrometer, 
measuring the thickness of the lead points of a few pencils and comparing 
them to the lead rods I used in a mechanical pencil. It didn’t seem odd for 
us to be so quiet. While engaged in work, we both tended to go inward. 
We’d both witnessed something on the order of a miracle—if one accepted 
the de nition that a miracle was the result of an agency from outside our 
terrestrial realm—and we both needed time to process what we’d seen. I 
suppose in some Hol ywood version of these incidents, the two of us would 
have charged into the lab ush with excitement and gone to the blackboard 
and started furiously writing and erasing parts of a complex equation we’d 
left there while exclaiming loudly, “I’ve got it. I can’t believe I didn’t see 
this before!” 


e truth was that since we’d started working, we had a sense of what was 
going on with the reactor, ampli er, and emitter. e ight demonstration simply 
con rmed that our theory was, for the most part, correct. We hadn’t seen the 
craft move lateral y nor had it covered a great distance in a short amount of 
time, but the fact that the device created a focused beam (for lack of a better 
term) of highly concentrated energy and a gravitational eld, that it could 
also disperse more widely, would al ow it to “cover” vast distances. I had 
suspected that the gravitational eld was doing something that scientists and 
science ction writers had been speculating about for many years. It was 
producing a kind of negative gravity, or antigravity that, in a sense, 
“removed” 


the gravitational force ahead of the direction in which the three emitters 
were pointing. In time, Barry and I came up the name “Omicron,” to 
describe the action of the single downward emitter functioning to lift the 
craft above the ground. at Omicron action al owed it to initial y escape the 
gravitational pul of the very large body it was near—the Earth. When al 
three emitters worked, the same antigravitational force was produced al 
owing the craft to move in multiple directions. is omnidirectional state of 
operation we termed 


“Delta.” 


We chose Omicron, the fteenth letter of the Greek alphabet, because it 
means “smal .” In the Omicron state, the craft and the propulsion system 
con gured in this single emitter operation, could only make relatively smal 
moves. Delta, the fourth letter of the Greek alphabet, has its symbol used in 
science to indicate change. And we believed that when the three emitters 
were arranged in a kind of delta shape as they were, it al owed the craft to 
essential y move freely and change direction with stupendous rapidity that 
made our current capability pale in comparison. How the emitters worked 
was stil in question, but orienting them in various directions was similar to 
how our 


spacecraft worked. It wasn’t so much that the system de ed our 
understanding of the laws of physics, its ability to move as quickly and as 
efficiently as it did was astounding. Essential y, when the propulsion system 
created that gravity wave or antigravity state, everything we knew about 
how objects could orient themselves in space, about the nature of ight, was 
altered. It was easy to get hung up on language and whether a gravity wave 
was being produced or if it was antigravity, but essential y, on a 
fundamental level, what the makers of this craft had done was create a 
device that could achieve something astounding— 


gravity control. It reduced or cancel ed a gravitational eld. No one on Earth 
had been able to do that to that point. It had been speculated about and 
hypothesized about, but it had not been achieved as we sat there in 1989. 


Words fail me now, as they did then, to explain how great a paradigm shift 
in thinking was necessary to truly appreciate what we’d just witnessed. at 
said, as had been true for most of my adult life, I was able to come up with 
an analogy to explain in layman’s terms how this process worked or at least 
to create a visual metaphor to illustrate it. 


Imagine placing a bowling bal on a level mattress. It would sink into the 
cushion for a bit before settling and becoming stil . If left undisturbed, the 
bowling bal would not move. You could push that bowling bal and get it to 
rol . In a sense man’s early efforts at ight were like that. We used a propel er 


to push air behind the plane to get it moving, used the angle of the wings 
and their surface area to create lift, and the airplane would leave the ground. 
With a jet engine or a rocket, we expel hot gasses out of the rear of the 
engine to push the plane forward and create lift. What this alien craft did 
was like placing your hand on the mattress in any direction around the 
bowling bal and compressing the cushioned material. e bal would rol in the 
direction of where the resistance had been removed. A somewhat crude 
analogy but sufficient to understand the basics. What the emitters were able 
to do was to remove the force of gravity, not just in a tight beam enabling it 
to move forward, but widening the beam, and having the emitters pivot in 
various directions was akin to having a group of people standing around 
that mattress each of them pressing down on the cushion at various points, 
al owing the bal to move in multiple directions. Imagine those individuals 
moving with great speed and force, superhuman speed and force, and the 
visual becomes even better. 


I didn’t share this analogy with Barry. He showed little interest in my 
previous motorcycle-dropped-in-among-the-settlers scenario. What was far 
less difficult to imagine was how this craft was able to cover vast distances. 
In a sense, it didn’t cover any ground—as we so frequently describe an 
object moving from one point to another by going over ground from point 
A to point B. Instead, using that gravity control, this craft pul ed distance 
objects toward it. Imagine a bal resting on a towel with a Frisbee at the 
opposite end of the towel. With the emitters in the Frisbee doing their thing, 
the fabric of the towel was pul ed toward the bal that was anchored to it. It 
was as if the universe was being folded in an accordion-like fashion. As I 
noted when I rst saw the propulsion system functioning, time and gravity 
are inextricably linked. If you control ed gravity, you also control ed time. 
at solved the dilemma we currently have with long-distance space travel. 
How could you possibly supply humans with enough oxygen and food, but 
even more so, how could you expect them to outlive our usual life span, in 
order to travel to distant galaxies. What this propulsion system did was 
render moot al those kinds of questions. 


Normal y, Barry would quickly shut down any kind of speculative 
questions about the origins of the device we were working on. He was far 
more disciplined in his thinking and with his emotions than I was. Fol 
owing that demonstration, though, even Barry’s mind was spinning. 


“You know, I’m not sure if what they told us is true. But after seeing this, it 
opens up a whole universe of other possible explanations. I mean, I was 
sitting here thinking that this thing could have come from another 
dimension. It could have come from some point in the future. We just don’t 
know. e whole Zeta Reticuli story could be a cover-up. I just don’t think 
we’ ve got the advanced technology to produce this ourselves in this time. 
Not even with the assistance of the Russians or teams of scientists from 
everywhere.” 


“I agree, but you know, Barry, like you always say, if we keep thinking 
about that part of it, we’l go crazy.” 


Barry laughed, “You’re right. Kind of fun to think about, but we aren’t here 
to have fun.” 


Frustratingly, as Barry and I talked about this gravity control device, we 
kept coming back to the same question over and over again. How was it 
able to produce such an enormous amount of power from such a simple 
system without the production of any kind of heat and sound and other 
indicators of 


the prodigious amount of energy being used to overcome what we on Earth 
considered to be one of, if not the, most fundamental forces in the universe 


gravity. How could something seemingly so simple and fueled by such a 
simple and smal object as the discs do that kind of work? In a way, I 
wondered if perhaps it functioned on the principles of some martial arts— 
using your opponent’s energy against them, in opposition to them. 


TRIPS TO GROOM LAKE TO WATCH TEST FLIGHTS 
He pointed into the night sky to our north and east toward Area 51 and S4. 


A light had suddenly appeared above the Papoose Mountains. A bright 
light, at the orange end of the spectrum, began to glow brightly. I stood 
focusing my attention on the bright object as it appeared approximately 
forty- ve degrees above the horizon. A few instants later, it appeared at 
sixty degrees above the horizon. en, seemingly in the time it took for me to 
blink again, it had climbed again and was then thirty degrees to the right of 
where I had just been focusing. I heard a commotion behind and a few 
muttered swear words and exclamations of surprise and delight. I kept my 
eyes on the lights. 


Once again the light moved in what I could only describe as a staircase 
maneuver. Appearing at one height and the up, over, up, and over. 
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at’s no winged aircraft,” John said, his voice rm with conviction. I 
recognized his authoritative tone mixed with a bit of awe. “No way in hel 


anything we produce could make those kinds of maneuvers. Flat out 
impossible.” 


“Did you see that?” Gene said, nearly shouting. “Zipping along like that 
and then just stopping. How in the heck can it do that?” 


After I'd seen the low performance ight I was certain that the gravity 
control theory we’d arrived at was correct. Seeing this high performance 
ight only con rmed it. It’s nearly impossible to convey in words how 
quickly the light moved from one location to another. I’d seen jets ying 
overhead in the night sky and I could easily scan their path of travel with 
my eyes while my head remained stil . Not so with this. Even from that 
great a distance from the light source, at times the craft’s maneuvers had the 
light moving out of our xed line of sight. It was astounding and thril ing to 
see how that reactor and its other components actual y worked in a 
real-time application. I had an even greater admiration for the engineering 


behind the emitters. How could they move so quickly to accommodate the 
kind of movements the craft was making? How could objects as large as 
they were and made from a material that was somewhere between a metal 
and a ceramic move so quickly to al ow them to point in the direction that 
the craft was moving in? ey appeared to be rigid structures, yet they 
moved with the uidity and exibility of a muscle. 


Were they, when under power, somehow transformed into a more supple, 
more elastic material? 


I also wondered about the color of the discharge surrounding the craft. 


Why did it appear to be orange, not pumpkin orange but dul er, with more 
brown mixed in. When I’d seen the low performance test, the corona 
discharge had been a bluish purple. Now, with the thing in ight and 
presumably expending more energy it was producing a discharge at the 
longer end of the wavelength spectrum. Orange wasn’t in the spectra of 
atomic hydrogen that would produce bright reds like in the aurora. If 
oxygen molecules were excited, you’d see purples or blues from nitrogen 
being ionized. Just another piece of the puzzle. I thought of sodium vapor 
lights, the kind that cast an orange glow and are frequently used to light city 
streets. Was it possible that the craft was some sort of sodium al oy? 
Sodium is very light, it oats on water, and the parts we’d been working with 
were incredibly light. But sodium is also terribly reactive with moisture. 
Perhaps it overcame that characteristic somehow. 


Maybe this was a big anode, a positively charged electrode by which 
electrons leave a device. I wished that I had brought the compact 
spectrograph I owned. 


It would have shown the Fraunhofer lines in the light and therefore identify 
which elements were present. 


Because we weren’t in line of the direction the emitters were pointing, we 
couldn’t see what form the distortion was taking, how it might have 
affected our visual sense of the area around the emitters speci cal y and the 


craft general y. If we had been standing right beneath it, right there at S4, 
we would have been able to see that and I could compare it to what I’d 
witnessed during the low performance test. 


Eventual y the light descended below the peaks and the test was over. We al 
stood silently for a minute. e sky | ed with stars and the night air felt chil ed 
again, crickets chirped and the wind rustled a creosote bush and I smel ed 
its fragrance. e whole time the test ight had been going on, I’d been aware 
of very little going on around me, al of my other sensory apparatus shifting 
power to my eyes. 


For the 29th of March, 1989, the mean temperature was 70 degrees with a 
low of 57 and a high of 80. ose facts were noted and recorded. We set out 
to note and record what we believed would be evidence of the craft’s 
capabilities and existence. Tracy and I took separate cars, Gene picked up 
the rental car, and we al met at the rendezvous point; Gene and I took more 
circuitous routes than necessary. Our fourth, a man I’! refer to as Jason, met 
us along the way just of off Interstate 15. We proceeded as before and set 
up our viewing area. As happened the rst time, the light from the craft 
glowed in the distance, did its staircase maneuver and then others. I heard 
Gene ask, “Did you see that move it just did? It went vroom, whoom!” 


“No I didn’t, I said,” I had just set up the video camera, capturing Gene’s 
words and my response. 


A few seconds later Gene said, “Look at how light it’s getting.” 


Jason had joined me at the camera and I was stil working on the focus. We 
exchanged a few words about whether or not we were getting anything on 


the view screen. Final y, satis ed that the camera was capturing the 
increasingly bright light, I stepped way and watched with a naked eye. 


e craft hovered for a bit. I blinked and it had moved closer, the light 
increasing in intensity. e pattern repeated itself. 


“I think it’s coming at us,” Gene said. 
“Tt is, isn’t it?” Jason said. “ at’s pretty cool.” 


By the time they were nished saying those things, the light had grown much 
larger and much, much closer. We al scrambled behind the trunk of the car, 
crouching and looking skyward. 


Gene looked at me, startled. “What are you doing? You’re never scared! 
You sit at home making nitro like it’s pesto!” 


I had to think about it for a second. I wasn’t real y frightened. I told him, 


“T’m a human being. Instincts kick in. Bright, glowing object in the sky 
moving my way fast, I go for cover.” 
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at’s reassuring,” Gene said. I wasn’t sure if he meant that I was 
human and had natural reactions or something else. I didn’t think any more 
about it. 


“As the power output increases, the intensity of the light increases,” I told 
themal. e light wasn’t eye-searing, but it was somewhat painful to look 
at. 


We were able to speak in a normal conservational volume since the craft 
produced no discernible sound. It was stil wel above our position. “It was 
like I couldn’t see it move,” Jason said. “One second it was there. e next 


second it was over there. Almost like a strobe effect or something.” 


“Looks like it would be a fun ride,” Gene said, “Just be sure to keep your 
sphincter closed tight.” 


“Only you would say that, Gene,” I told him. And then, cutting him off 
before he could ask, “No, I don’t know if they have sphincters.” 


“Wel , al I can say,” Jason added as he laughed, “Mine is quivering right 


now.” 

“You weren’t completely off track about the strobe effect. As the propulsion 
system produces more power, that glow is brighter. e gravitational effect 
also disturbs light, time, and space,” I told Jason. 


“Breathtaking,” he said. “Stunning. My face feels frozen from having been 
smiling for so long.” 


By this time the lights had darted back over the mountain, still above them, 
before the sky above S4 went dark. 


